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1904 
59th ANNUAL STATESIENT of the 


Mutual Benefit Life-Insurance Company 


NEWARK, 


NEW JERSEY 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 





RECEIPTS IN 1903 


$12,672,873.35 
3,714,328.75 


Premiums 
Interest. 
Rents. 
Profit on sales of foreclosed Real Estate 


Total Receipts 


ASSETS JANUARY 1, 


Cash on hand andin Banks. 
Loans on Collateral, U. S. Bonds and 


1904 
$1,039,890.40 


other securities. 
United States and other Bonds, par 
2 a and nerissae on Real 
state 
Real Estate . 
Loans on Policies - in Force F 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obligations 


2,242,450.00 
20,234,751 33 


44,423,316.11 


$83. 
Interest due and accrued, $1,481,698.00 
Net deferred and unreported 
premiums on Policies in 
1,012,358.18 2,494,056.18 
$86.395.900.62 


force 
Total Assets 


Marked Value of Bonds over par, $1.062,982.50 


$16.603.433.93° 


EXPENDITURES IN 1903 


Paid Policy-holders : $9,297,788 90 
Expenses and Taxes. + $2,535,761.73 
Premiums on Bonds Purchased ‘ 93,237.09 


Total Expenditures $11,926,787.72 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve Fund, 4 per cent $78,524,265.00 
Special Reserveon Policies ~» 
issued since 1899 on3 
per cent basis 1,011,243.00 
Policy Claims in process 
ofadjustment . 215,726.98 
Deferred Endowment Claims 81 856.53 
Deferred Death Claims 39,178 75 
Present value of $263,465.55 
hereafter payable on Ma- 
tured Instalment Bonds 200,954.70 
Allowance for Unpresented 
and Contingent Claims 325,000.00 
Dividends due and Unpaid 283,703.11 
Premiums paid inadvance 66,118 84 80,748,046.91 


Surplus $5.647.859.71 


Assets on Market Value Basis, $87,458,889.12 


Surplus on Market Value Basis, $6.710,842.21 


Policies issued and revived in 1903, 22,802, insuring 
Policies in force January I, 1904, 141,504, insuring 


$47.848,050.00 
$337,463,561.00 


Ratio of Expenses and Taxes to Total Income, 1908, 15. 27 per etnh.; ; “1902, 15,41 per cent 


SIDNEY M. HEDGES, State Agent . 


No. 45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, FASS. 





Substantial and Reliable .. . 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, President. 


Financial Condition January Ist, 1904. 


RESOURCES. 


Railroad Bonds and Stocks 

Loans secured by Mortgages (first 
liens ) 

Government, County and Municipal 
Bonds 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

— See by Company’s Poli- 


$18,650,946.33 
8,079,606.06 


4,201,321 12 
1,180,062 50 


2,423,835.03 
1,567,325.44 
1,163,296.00 
990,737.20 
790,138.54 
319,083.34 
451,857.11 


tiaks om band and in Bank. 

Bank Stock 

Loans wecanea by Collateral 

Real Estate 

Interest accrued, but not due 

Deferred Life Premiums 

Premiums in course of collection 
on Life Policies 


Total Resources 


287,640.72 
$40,105,849.39 


RESERVES, AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES. 


Reserve Funds, to protect pore $34,466 ,460.72 
Losses in process of adjustment.. 282,713.51 
Life Premiums paid in advance.. 30,766.92 
Special Reserve for taxes, rents, 

96,592.14 


Excess Security to Policy holders. 
Total Reserves, etc 


5,229,316.10 
$40,105,849.39 





RECORD 
TOTAL CASH INCOME 
INCREASE IN RESOURCES 
INCREASE IN CASH INCOME 


INCREASE IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE, “ 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ADDED TO RESERVE FUNDS 


RECORD TO END OF i903. 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS, over 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE, 


54,000,000 


‘PAID FOR” BASIS.-.- tgetee ceccesccoesoere -++-- 132,700,000 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENT POLICIES ISSUED 
NUMBER OF ACCIDENT CLAIMS PAID 


3,530,000 
414,000 
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THE HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office: No. 56 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 


One Hundred-and-First Semi-Annual Statement, 
January, 1904. 


Summary of Assets: 

MARKET 

VALUE. 
$1,173,763.90 
1,593,892.06 
2,011,000.00 
3,197,650.00 
1,401,060.60 

426,800.00 
6,769,250.00 


PaR VALUE. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 
Real Estate 
United States Bonds..... 
State and City Bonds.... 
Railroad Bonds...... ween 
SE ED rnb 00s -dcecsewe 
Railroad Stocks.......... 
Bank and Trust Co .... 
I c-cbliaeds oar, eines ee 
Bonds and Mortgages,be- 
ing ist Lien on Real 
Estate 
Premiums  Uncollected 
and in Hands of Agents 
Interest Accrued on 
Bonds and Mortgages 


$1,600,000,00 
3,208,000.00 
1,379,000.00 
220,000.00 
4,885,000.00 


135,000.00 371,250.00 


91,200.00 
1,002,956.53 


1,971.50 
$18,040,793.99 
Liabilities: 
$3,000 ,000.00 

6,587,613.00 
979,071.65 


Cash Capital 

Reserve Premium Fund 

NS rT Tre 

Unpaid Reinsurance, and Other 
CINE 6.5. cc5wewanseeces cceneseotss vees 

Reserve for Taxes 

Net Surplus 


814,357.85 
85,000.00 
6,574,751.49 


$18,040,793.99 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders $9,574,751.49 


Directors: 


Levi P. Morton, Cornelius N. Bliss, John H. 
Washburn, Benjamin Perkins, Elbridge G. Snow, 
George H. Hartford, Henry F. Noyes, Lucien C. 
Warner, Warner Van Norden, Dumont Clarke, 
James B. Van Woert, John Claflin, William F. 
Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, Levi C. Weir. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President; ELBRIDGE G. 


Snow, Vice-President; FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 
2nd Vice-President; EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 
8rd Vice-President; AREUNAH M. Burtis, Secre- 
tary; WILLIAN H. CHENEY, Secretary; Henry J. 
Ferris, Assistant Secretary; CLARENCE A. Lup- 
LUM, Assistant Secretary. 


New York, January 12, 1904. 





FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
January 1, 1904. 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Mortgages........-.«+++++- 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value)... 


$4,435,244.19 
6,944,560.82 
1,758,450.16 
25,150.00 
1,361 600.09 
254,149.67 
74,353.85 


Collateral Loans 

Loans to Policyholders 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 

Renewal Premiums in Transit and 
Deferred Premiums, Less Cost of 
Collection 


Total Admitted Assets 
LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserve (Per Certificate of 

New York [Insurance Department) $12,754,653.00 
Present Value of all Dividend-En- 

dowment Accumulations (Deferred 

Dividends) 
Other Liabilities 
Net Surplus 


249,331.82 
$15,102,840.60 


1,142,219.00 
79,198.87 
$1,126,769.73 


$15,102,840.60 


Income in 1903 $3 435,528.86 
Disbursements in 1903 $2,429,652.64 


Excess Income over Disbursements $1,005,876.22 


38,105 
$69,410,582 


Paid-for Policies in force 
Paid-for Insurance in force 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1903. 
PER CENT. 
Increase in Income from Interest and Rents 7.09 
Increase in Renewal Premium Income....... 10.59 
Increase in Total Premium Income... ..... ; 5 
Increase in Admitted Assets..........+ seseee 
Increase in Policy Reserves 


Increase in Payments to Policyholders...... 15.74 
Ratio of Interest received to mean Invested 
DEERE n.ccssewnsceessesée Leckbebees” ’becenssees 4.73 


WILLIAM M. St. JOHN, Vice-President; ELuis 
W. GLADWIN, Secretary; FRANK W. CHAPIN, 
Medical Director; WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Ac- 
tuary; WILLIAM G. Low, Counsel. 





THE GREENWICH 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Organized in 1834. 


Office, No. 61 Pine Street. 


Sixty-ninth Annual Statement, January Ist, 1904. 


ASSETS 


Cash Capital 

Reserve Premium Fund, New York Standard 
Reserve for Losses and all Other Claims 

Net Surplus to Stockholders 


SURPLUS, as regards Policyholders 


$2,120,003.97 


$200,000.00 
1,447 ,493.89 
314,346.31 
158,163.77 


$2,120,003.97 
$358,163.77 








WASTE AND GAIN. 








fin Important and Exclusive Statistical Publication. 





At the request of the JouURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics, Mr. Benjamin 
F. Brown, whose work as a statistical expert places him at the head of his 
class, has prepared an invaluable and exhaustive analysis of the Waste and Gain 
experience of twenty-five leading companies for the ten years, 1893 to 1902 
inclusive. The points covered in this exhibit are: 

1. Comparison for each company between the two 
five-year periods of the decade, showing the comparative 
waste and gain under the widely diverse business and 
financial conditions of the respective periods. 

2. A detailed exhibit of all companies for the year 
1902. 

3. An aggregate exhibit of all companies for each of 
the ten years. 

This is a publication for examination and study by company officials and 
general agents who appreciate the value of carefully prepared statistics and 
wish to be thoroughly posted on the actual experience of the different com- 
panies. 

The edition of this Waste and Gain Exhibit is limited to One Hundred 
Copies, the major portion of which have been disposed of by subscription. 
The remaining copies can be purchased at Five Dollars each. We shall be 
glad to correspond with any whose interest is attracted by this advertise- 


ment, for the purpose of giving them more detailed information. 
Address : 
The Journal of Insurance Economics, 


159 Devonshire Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Journal of Insurance Economics 


JANUARY, 


1904. 


THEATRE FIRES AND THE HAZARD OF LIFE. 


Comment on the Iroquois Disaster at Chicago — Its Contribution to Science and the 


Progress of Fire Safety. 


The world is old in experience, yet 
Out of the 
tragedies of life we gain in wisdom. 

said 
which could be said about the fire 


it has much to learn. 


Almost everything has _ been 
which occurred in the Iroquois Theater 
at Chicago in which so many lives 
were sacrificed. Every word of ad- 
vice which could possibly be thought 
of has been offered, much of it sound, 
the great bulk of it of comparatively 
little value. It is always easy to see 
after the fact the things which should 
Hindsight is 


invariably better than foresight. 


have been done before. 


The Chicago fire, with its death list 
of six hundred lives, is undoubtedly 
has 
ever occurred in this country, and _ its 


the greatest catastrophe which 


lesson, therefore, is an impressive one. 
It was a great shock, not only to those 
who witnessed it and to the people in 
but to 
And while the 


whose city it occurred, the 
entire civilized world. 
.American people, as a whole, are op- 
timistic and soon forget even their 
deepest wounds, yet this tragedy will 
long linger in humanity’s memory and 
exert its influence in increasing the 
safety and comfort of the people at 
large. 

The Iroquois Theater was of fire proof 
construction. The structural damage 
to the building was small, and to this 
extent its fire resisting qualities and its 


value as a fire risk were demonstrated. 


The theater was insured for $200,000, 
upon which the loss was estimated to 
be 35 per cent. 
rated under a fireproof schedule at 98 
cents on the building, $2.38 on the 
scenery and $1.85 on the contents. 


The building was 


Among the many suggestions ad- 
is 
that theater owners should be _prohib- 


vanced as the outcome of this fire 


ited from carrying insurance on their 
property, the claim being that the in- 
demnity aflords them a security against 
property loss and makes them indiffer- 
ent and careless as to the of 
life. If brings 


about this indifference, it certainly is 


hazard 
insurance actually 
not peculiar to theaters, but must be 
true of all forms of property. 


Insurance undoubtedly creates a 
sense of security which would not 
exist without it, but this is precisely 
why insurance came into being. It 
represents the exact function which it 
performs for humanity. When we 
have eliminated by the process of 


scientific development, all fire hazard, 
then it may be possible to do without 
insurance, not only upon theaters, but 
upon all classes of risks. 

Under the modern system of sched- 
ule rating, theater managers are con- 
fronted with every inducement to im- 
prove the risk, being able to obtain 
important reductions for exactly the 
kind of improvement which will tend 
human life. 


to diminish the risk to 
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Under the Chicago schedule, by which 
the Iroquois theater was rated, fifty 
cents is added for failure to have auto- 


This 


certainly was an inducement directly 


matic sprinklers on the stage. 


offered to the managers of this theater 


to equip the and auditorium 


with these simple devices. 


stage 


Furthermore, they are required to 
do so by city ordinance, and yet there 
were no sprinklers. Certainly in this 
case the failure to enforce the city 
ordinance was quite as responsible for 
the disaster as the existence of the fire 
insurance. 

The trouble seems to have been that 
the Iroquois Theater was thrown open 
to the public before it was completely 
equipped for safe occupancy. Every 
factor intended to preserve and protect 
human life seemed to work adversely 
in this case. The sprinklers required 
by city ordinance were not there and 
The as- 


bestos curtain, upon which so much 


therefore could not work. 
stress is laid, did not work, and there- 
fore permitted the spread of the flames 
to the auditorium. Many of the extra 
exits, especially designed to admit of 
hasty exit in case of accident, were 
closed and locked. The fire escapes 
designed to assist in saving human life 
were incomplete and partially useless. 

The Iroquois Theater was premature- 
ly opened and the responsibility rests 
upon the city authorities who _per- 
mitted conditions prohibited by city 
ordinances, and to a system of corrupt 
city government which allows flagrant 


violations of law to exist. 

But the Chicago tragedy has brought 
its benefit to humanity at large. It 
has caused the careful inspection of 


It has 
caused the testing of every curtain and 


every theater in the country. 


piece of fire extinguishing apparatus. 
It has caused the enforcement of laws 
hitherto allowed to lapse, and has made 
the public more insistent in its demands 
for legislation which will afford theater 
goers a more sure protection. 

The theaters of the country were 
never so safe asthey aretoday. Never 
was the welfare of theatre audiences so 
The 
required assurances that these buildings 


carefully watched. public has 
were safe, and theater managers have 


strained every nerve to make these 
assurances possible. 

We believe that one important out- 
come will be the extended equipment 
of theatres with automatic sprinklers, 
and especially with water curtain ap- 
paratus between the stage and audito- 
rium, supplementing fireproof curtains. 
A deluge of water is the most effective 
protection against fire. it would have 
changed the whole situation at the 
Iroquois Theater and probably pre- 
vented the loss of a single life. 

The insurance companies, through 
the application of schedules promising 
such substantial reductions for auto- 
matic sprinkler protection, are cer- 
tainly doing their part towards bringing 
about this result. 
that the executive committee of the 


National Fire Protection Association is 


It is also noteworthy 


now considering the appointment of a 
special committee on theatre construc- 
tion and fire panic prevention. 

It remains for the city authorities and 
those who can control the situation, to 
compel the introduction of this effective 
device in all houses of public amuse- 
ment. 











THE SURPLUS LINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Review of the Conditions which Create a Surplus Liner — Value of the Indemnity Fur- 


nished by these Concerns. 


ALFRED M. BEsT IN THE MONITOR. 


There always has been and always will 
be a certain volume of ‘surplus line” 
insurance in this country. Wherever 
very large values are concentrated in a 
small area, difficulty is experienced in 
securing sufficient insurance to cover 
the amount at risk. The writing 
capacity of the more substantial com- 
panies is quickly exhausted and re- 
course must then be had to insurance 
concerns not regularly authorized to 
operate in the state in which the insur- 
ance is desired. 

The insurance business as a whole 
appears to move in circles. A period 
of comparative prosperity, due to the 
maintenance of proper business princi- 
ples and the elimination of “‘cut-throat’’ 
competition, is almost always followed 
by a certain amount of unrest, espec- 
ially on the part of the smaller com- 
panies, which are apt to consider that 
they are not receiving their fair share 
of the business. Then begins a period 
of excess commissions and rate-cutting 
which rapidly demoralizes the business, 
depresses rates and, as a natural conse- 
quence, produces a loss on the total un- 
derwriting operations of the country. 
These unfavorable conditions always 
force some companies from the field, 
and as the more conservative com- 
panies reduce their lines when con- 
fronted by unsatisfactory conditions, 
there is created a partly natural and 
a partly artificial shortage of insurance 
This is the opportunity of the 
Large busi- 


capital. 
‘ssurplus line” operator. 
ness houses must have insurance; it is 
impossible to secure it in first-class 


companies and they will therefore 
accept the policies of concerns whose 
financial responsibility, or lack of it, 
would ordinarily preclude their secur- 
ing any considerable volume of busi- 
ness. 

Such a state of affairs existed in the 


1894 to 


resulted in the formation of a swarm of 


years 1898, inclusive, and 
‘‘Lloyds” concerns of all grades, from 
‘‘wild cats” of no responsibility what- 
ever to responsible and well-managed 
concerns. In all, during those five 
years, nearly one hundred and _ fifty 
‘‘Lloyds” were organized in this city, 
and of these fully ninety per cent failed 
before the year 1900. Various causes 
contributed to their downfall, which 
the limits of this article will not permit 
us to discuss. The fact which must be 
emphasized is that a large majority of 
these concerns failed miserably, entail- 
ing great loss upon the policyhold- 
ers. , 

Comparatively little ‘‘susplus line” 
business was transacted from early in 
About 
this time Lloyds began to be formed in 


1900 until the end of tgot. 
large numbers in Chicago. The courts 
of the State of Illinois have held that 
any citizen has the right to transact an 
individual underwriting business, with- 
out the supervision of the State, and 
there was nothing to stand in the 
way of the organization of these institu- 
tions. They have sprung up in great 
numbers until at the present time there 
are located in Chicago alone about thir- 
ty-five of them. Some are operated by 


honorable men and are responsible, 
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while others are frauds of the worst 
kind. 


THREE CLASSES OF SURPLUS’ LINE 


COMPANIES. 


The companies writing ‘‘surplus” 
insuraice may be roughly divided into 
three classes, viz., small domestic 
stock companies, transacting a local 
business and writing also some ‘‘surplus 


“Lloyds” 


concerns, having no agency system and 


lines” in other _ states; 
writing all business from the home 
office or through possibly two or three 
outside correspondents located at cen- 
tral points: and foreign companies 
which have not regularly entered the 
United States for business, and which 
have not made the deposit of funds re- 
when 


for 


quired of foreign companies 
regularly entering this country 
business. 

Taking up in turn the three classes 
of ‘‘surplus line” organizations men- 
tioned above, it may be said that the 
principal points of strength and weak- 
The 
domestic stock companies offer prob- 


ness of each are as follows: 
ably the most reliable indemnity of this 
class, with the exception of a few 
very strong foreign companies writing 
here through reputable brokers. These 
small stock companies can be more 
easily reached, should suit be necessary 
than either ‘*Lloyds” concerns or unad- 
mitted foreign companies. Their op- 
erators show their good faith by putting 
up at least a moderate amount of capi- 
tal to secure the policies offered, and 
with reasonable care, there is little 
likelihood of loss through the failure 
of these concerns. Their weak points 
are the smallness of their capital and 
the fact that many of them are ‘‘special 
charter’ concerns, organized in states 
where the insurance departments, for 
various reasons, aflord little protection 


to policyholders, enabling unscrupulous 
secure business 
statements 


managers to 
the strength of 


upon 
indicat- 
ing assets which, after the failure of 
the Many 
of them, also, insert in their policies 
special clauses which embarrass the in- 
sured in case of loss. 

Lloyds concerns: —Here great care 
is necessary to avoid serious loss. The 


concern, prove worthless. 


ease with which these concerns can be 
organized, the total absence of super- 
visicn by the insurance authorities (to 
be partly remedied in the State of New 
York after this year), and the fact that 
in the event of these concerns failing 
it is necessary to recover directly from 
the underwriters, who may or may not 
prove solvent, make the acceptance of 
such policies very hazardous. Many 
of these concerns put out fictitious 
statements, claiming large assets 
alleged to have been deposited by the 
underwriters to protect the policyhold- 
ers, but these, even if they exist, are 
of very questionable value because of 
the difficulty of attaching such funds in 
a lawsuit and the ease with which they 
may be spirited away. This does not, 
of course, apply to ‘*Lloyds” organiza- 
tions managed by thoroughly reputable 
men, where each underwriter has paid 
in a considerable stim.of money (cor- 
responding to the capital of the stock 
company), and which allows their 
financial statements to be verified by 
unbiased and disinterested outsiders. 
With unadmitted foreign companies, 
one great disadvantage is the necessity 
of suing at the home of the company 
in case of dispute, unless some funds 
can be located in this country, this 
being always difficult. Some of the 
foreign concerns seeking business here 


at present have little or no financial 


responsibility, while others are of un- 
questionable standing. Here, as in the 
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other classes of ‘‘surplus line” concerns 
discrimination must be exercised to 
avoid loss. 


BAD PRACTICES, 


Some of the principal evils observed 
in all classes of these companies are 
the disreputable forms of policy and 
the special clauses that are added to 
policies of many ‘‘surplus line” con- 
cerns. Another fertile source of dis- 
putes is the warranty that some speci- 
fied company carries a given amount of 
property 
under the identical form and at the 
identical rate. 
to keep track of such warranties, and 
it should be remembered that the 


insurance on the _ identical 


It is almost impossible 


average ‘‘surplus line” operator is a 
sort of insurance free lance, incapable 
of establishing himself in any more 
legitimate line, who is determined 
above all things to make money for 
himself and inclined, either through 
unscrupulousness or narrow-minded- 
ness, to take advantage of petty techni- 
calities todelay or evade the payment 
of claims. It may safely be said that 
opportunity for some such sharp prac- 
tice arises in three out of every five 
losses which occur. Hence, it becomes 
of the greatest importance to know the 
character of the men operating ‘‘sur- 
plus line” concerns whose policies are 
In fact we consider this the 
most essential point of all. Another 


evil working hardship upon the insured 


accepted. 


is the irresponsible broker, who cares 
nothing sor the value of the indemnity 
offered but places his business only 


with those concerns which pay the 
largest commission. 
¢ 


MAGNITUDE OF ‘‘SURPLUS LINE” 


BUSINESS. 


THE 


At the present time nearly two 
hundred concerns above the grade of 
‘‘wild cats” are writing ‘‘surplus lines” 
in the United States, and it is estimated 
that the volume of premiums annually 
sent from this country to foreign com- 
panies unlicensed here, and to London 
Lloyds, is at least $5,000,000. When 
the great number of domestic concerns 
writing this class of business is added, 
it will be seen that the ‘‘surplus line” 
premiums of the United States now 
amount to many millions of dollars per 
annum. 

As a final warning we would point 
out that there is every indication that 
the favorable insurance conditions 
which have prevailed during the past 
two years can scarcely be expected to 
continue for any great length of time. 


Well 


recognize 


informed underwriters already 


signs of disorganization. 


New companies are coming into the 


field to transact an agency business. 
The period of manufacturing expan- 
sion, resulting in a tremendous increase 
in insurable values, can scarcely be 
expected to continue much longer, and 
within the next twelve months many 
of the weaker ‘‘surplus line” concerns 
will unquestionably go to the wall. 
There is, however, little need for 
either broker or policyholder to be 
caught napping, for common-sense 
business principles and a_ reasonable 
amount of discrimination will enable 
them to avoid the weak concerns. 
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FROM THE NATIONAL MESSENGER. 


+ BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND COMMERCIAL OPTIMISM. \ 
is 


SES Aa AA GANS MAD GD MD MBS MADD KBD MAD MAD AND MANS MD MED A> MAD MBO MAD MAD 4B MD GAD A> MADD BOTS 


Do not get ‘‘rattled” about your 
business. The best way to make 
‘¢bad business” is to think business is 
going to be ‘‘bad.” 
depression is mainly a state of mind, 


In fact, business 


and not a condition of actual facts. 
get ‘‘rattled”’ 
They spend less and 
credits. Others, 
they are sagacious and 
wise, do the same. This game of 
‘*follow my leader’ goes throughout 


When business men 
they contract. 
withdraw _ their 


thinking 


the entire business community, and we 
have what is called ‘‘business depres- 
sion.” 

Commercial conditions are based on 
confidence. If business men will main- 
tain their confidence and faith, and not 
get into a mental panic every time there 
is an ‘‘alarm” from the stock exchanges, 
there wiil never be such a thing as 
‘¢business depression.” 

Business optimism is the doctrine of 
true success. The capacity to push 
ahead and expand when others are in 
a state of mental collapse will bring its 
sure reward. 

There has been a good deal of ‘‘talk”’ 
about business depression during 1903. 
The best authorities agree, however, 
that the outlook is good, and that 1904 
is likely to be a year of solid success. 
The water has been squeezed out of 
the market, and ‘‘undigested securities” 
floated at normal prices. Farming in- 
terests were never so prosperous. The 


Western belt is 
largely independent of Eastern finan- 
cial aid. In fact, the farmers of the 
West can lend money to Eastern capi- 


great agricultural 


talists if they wish to do so. The 
South is luxuriating in high cotton 
prices. The uncertainties of the 


Presidential election have been largely 
discounted. 

There seems to be a belief that while 
1904 may not be a year of brilliant 
success, it will be one of solid achieve- 
ment. In other words, there will be 
more prosperity for a larger number of 
people, less extraordinary success for 
few. This is a and 


healthy condition; this is true pros- 


the normal 
perity. 

The conditions in respect to the labor 
question look bad, but they are not so 
While the 


are standing for the maintenance of 


bad as they look. unions 
present wage scales, yet the tone of 
antagonism is less marked, and there is 
greater sobriety in the utterances of 
leaders. The organization of 
associations, 


union 
employer’s creating a 
balance of power, has tended to check 
excesses, and while there are strikes 
and threats of strikes, the labor outlook 
seems to be less threatening than a 
year ago. Wages are, on the whole, 
higher. This means more purchasing 
power on the part of the common 
people. Increased purchasing power 


means inevitably more business. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FRAUDULENT INSURANCE MEASURE. 





Sentiment in Favor of Its Passage Seems to Be Growing Stronger at Washington — In- 
teresting and Varied Opinions Regarding the Value of the Legislation. 





A new bill has been introduced in 
Congress by Senator John F. Dryden, 
aimed to prevent the use of the mails by 
fraudulent insurance companies. This 
bill has been introduced after conference 
with the postmaster-general, the com- 
mittee on post offices and post roads 
having requested a statement from the 
post office department in regard to the 
measure. 

The post office has attempted to 
handle the question of wild-cat com- 
panies under existing laws, but has 
found it extremely difficult to do so, 
and the present proposed enactment 
grew out of this fact. The opponents 
of this legislation at Washington claim 
that existing laws are sufficient if prop- 
erly enforced. The introduction of a 
new bill by Senator Dryden after con- 
sultation with the post office department, 
seems to indicate a feeling on the part 
of the department that the existing law 
is not sufficient for the purpose aimed 
at. 

So far as can be judged from the 
trend of events in Washington, there 
seems to be a very strong opinion exist- 
ing in the committee on post offices and 
post roads in favor of legislation which 
will prohibit fraudulent companies from 
using the mails and at the same time 
will not injure legitimate enterprises. 

The position of prominent brokerage 
interests in New York and Philadelphia, 
and of those merchants who have 
joined with them in opposing legislation 
at Congress, has been against the 
enactment of any law whatsoever cover- 
ing the question. The ground of this 
opposition is expressed in the report of 


the insurance committee of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, unani- 
mously adopted by that body. The 
committee reported that the passage of 
this bill would be ‘‘decidedly objection- 
able” and explained its opposition on 
the following grounds: 

First.—That it couples a reputable busi- 
ness acknowledged asan important adjunct 
of commerce—with the disreputable prac. 
tice of the lottery traffic. 

Second.— While it is true that the object 
of the bill is to prevent the use of the mails 
by those illegally engaged in the busixess 
of insurance, yet it would be difficult indeed 
to discriminate between what is i)legal and 
what is not, except through judicial proc- 
ess, involving considerable time. If the 
power which the proposed bill would 
bestow on postal officers be exercised in the 
meantime it might involve the exclusion 
from the benefits of the mails of those 
legally entitled to the same and result in 
serious detriment to them, 

Third.—It is deemed that that function 
of the government is a most delicate one, 
and there should be no interference with 
its operations, even if such interference be 
designed for alleged punishment of wrong- 
doers. 

That mercantile interests and large 
property owners are not united in 
opposing this measure is indicated by 
the following letter to the ‘*Spectator” 
of New York by Arthur Hawxhurst, 
insurance manager for Marshall Field 
& Company, the large dry goods mer- 
chants of Chicago: 

Permit me to express my general sympa- 
thy with your recent editorials on the 
Dryden Bill. 

The firm [ represent have already ex- 
pressed to Senators Cullom and Penrose, as 
well as to Commissioner Folk of Tennessee, 
similar views, for we believe that when the 
bill is amended, so as to continue the use of 
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the mails to all qualified insurance com- 
panies and persons, as well as all such 
foreign concerns as would make a suitable 
deposit, it should become a law. 

I further believe that if it could get 
beyond the broker element from New York, 
who are trying to kill it, and before the 
insuring public, it would pass by an 
overwhelming vote, as the measure is 
clearly for the suppression of the fraudulent 
elements, be they brokers, companys or 
Lloyds. If it were not for the fact that the 
insurance business in New York city is 
entirely in the hands of brokers, it would 
pass all understanding why so much has 
been said against it, but then this is almost 
wholly traceable to one source. I trust the 
Senate committee will get information 
from the customers’ side direct before the 
measure is again discussed, and I am 
willing to do my share to aid in theenlight 
enment, inasmuch as I realize from my 
experience that itis a good measure, and 
believe that all such should be supported. 


One of the opponents of Senator 
Dryden’s bill is quoted as expressing 
his opposition as follows: 

He ardently desired that this hill be not 
amended but killed. That they wanted to 
be free to buy their insurance wherever they 
wanted. He held that this bill was to 
satisfy in part the insatiate greed of local 
fire insurance agents, who have the idea 
that no one had the right to place insurance 


but them. He branded them as ultra-pro- 
tectionists in the most virulent form, and 
characterized the commissioners as ‘‘mon- 
keys that are pulling the chestnuts out of 
the fire for these fellows.” 


Coupled with this statement is the 
assertion on the part of company rep- 
resentatives that the organized agents 
of the country have been singularly ap- 
It is 
true that the agency interests have not 


athetic in regard to this measure. 


been represented at Congress in the 
But 
nevertheless, been exerted in behalf of 


matter. agency influence has, 
the measure, and if it is finally passed, 
it will be due as much as anything to 
this influence. 

One reason why the agency associa- 
tions have not publicly co-operated, 
is because they were not asked to do 
so, either by the commissioners having 
charge of the proposition or by the 
companies which desired the passage of 
It will be 
necessary to obtain a more complete 


this kind of legislation. 
understanding between the companies 
and the agency associations before they 
can effectively co-operate in matters of 
legislation which will be beneficial to 


public interests. 


FOREIGN COMPANY SUCCESS UNDER AN AMERICAN CHARTER. 


The increase in the capital stock made 
on the part of the Queen Insurance Com- 
pany of America from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 marks an interesting culmination 
in the history of this English company 
since it re-incorporated under an Amer- 
ican charter. 

The Queen was purchased by the Royal 


Insurance Company in 1891, its foreign 
business being absorbed. 
however, a new company was formed to 
handle the business of the corporation 


In America, 


separately from that of the Royal. At 
the time this incorporation under the 
American charter occurred the Queen had 
assets of about $2,500,000, anda premium 
income of something over $1,600,000. 
Its surplus at that time was $1,039,000. 

That, as an American corporation, the 
company has been able to win great suc- 
cess, is shown by the fact that its assets 
today are $6,164,000, its premium in- 
come over $3,000,000 and its net surplus 
also over $3,000,000. 











REACTIONARY CRITICISM OF THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT. 


Analysis of the Charge that Schedule Rating and the Combined Classification Creates 
Machine Made Men. 


The fact that a fire insurance sched- 
ule cannot always be applied in a per- 
fected form, is not a criticism of the 
value or effectiveness of a schedule, 
and yet this is the position taken by 
many reactionary critics, who are 
always glad to justify their ultra-con- 
servative instincts by pointing out 
wherein the schedule theories fail to 
meet existing conditions. 

It is undoubtedly true that the theo- 
rists often go too far; that is to say, 
they set up theoretical situations which 
cannot always be met in practice; and 
yet to the theorists we are chiefly in- 
debted for the progress which has been 
made in fire insurance schedule rating. 
The fact that the complete theory cannot 
at once be applied does not justify the 
reactionary in throwing over schedule 
fact 
that a schedule has been theoretically 


rating altogether; nor does the 
applied and subsequently modified to 
meet actual conditions, make the use 
of this system of rating any less im- 
portant or imperative to the interests of 
fire insurance. 

Schedule rating in fire insurance has 
come to stay. Its ultimate perfection 
is only a matter oftime. The theorists 
are plowing the ground. Behind them 
pass the practical men who take these 
theories and adjust them to actual con- 
of both 


hangs an army of reactionaries who 


ditions, and on the flanks 
would pull them back from their work, 
and make it impossible for those who 
desire to progress to reap the full re- 
ward of their efforts. 

What is true of schedule rating is 


equally true of combined classification. 


Slowly but surely the early ideas of 
of 


minds of underwriters and are being 


the theorists are taking hold the 
practically applied in the business, not 
in strict compliance with the theory, 
condi- 


but in accordance with actual 


tions. Here, too, we find the objector, 
who scorns the combined experience 
table and foresees in its use the doom 
of individual judgment and _ conse- 
quently the reward of capacity in the 
underwriting industry. 

And yet how foolish such a position 
appears under analysis. How vain it 
is to say that greater knowledge of fire 
insurance conditions will prevent the 
underwriter from reaching a high state 
of efficiency. 

The criticism against modern meth- 
ods in fire insurance,—the card system 
in tariffs, the schedule plan of rating 
and the combined classification of 
statistics,—is that they reduce to a 
minimum the opportunity for the use of 
individual judgment and the exercise of 
those talents which in the past have cre- 
ated strong and efficient underwriters. 
And yet, when we come to examine this 
statement, does it not seem absurd to 
say that the more we systematize our 
business, the more we eliminate the 
accumulation of petty details, and the 
more knowledge we gain concerning 
the great elemental facts of the busi- 
ness, the less we are ‘equipped to 
transact it. 

Is not the contrary actually the case: 
that with these improved systems, the 
truly efficient underwriter, the man of 
actual capacity, is able to apply his 
talents to the larger problems of the 
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business, being freed entirely from the 
wear and tear incidental to the carrying 
of many petty details in his brain? 

Why are thousands and thousands of 
business men throughout the country 
systmatizing their accounts upon the 
card system, if it is not that they may 
eliminate the waste of brain tissue and 
economize on expense? 

Why should we not say, here, that 
it is foolish for the business 
introduce more system into his busi- 
ness ; that the more he does his business 


man to 


like other men, the less opportunity 
there is for individual judgment? 

The essential element 
progress is more system, the elimina- 
tion of wasteful effort in the handling 


in modern 


of minor details, so that the man who 
labors with his brain especially, and 
who is gifted by nature with superior 
talents, can apply his mind to the 
larger problems of the day. 

The introduction of schedule rating, 
card tariffs, combined classifications, 
methods 


and all these and 


incidental to modern fire underwriting, 


systems 


do not make it less possible for the 
talented underwriter to attain conspic- 
uous success, but, on the contrary, 
they improve his opportunity in every 
way. The problems of fire under- 
writing were never so great as they 
are today, and the requirements of 
skill and industry under schedule rating 
and combined classifications will never 
be less, but greater. 

System does not make machine 
made men out of those who have the 
On the 
contrary, it increases the opportunity 
for the really talented The 
spread of knowledge through the com- 
bination of statistics, the improvement 
of risks through the application of 
schedules, however crude, cannot fail 


to enlarge the opportunity in fire 


capacity for something better. 


man. 
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insurance for an increasing number of 
men. 

Knowledge is power, provided it is 
rightly used. The withholding of this 
knowledge will not make 
On the con- 
trary the more the knowledge is lim- 


more and 
better fire underwriters. 


ited and concentrated, the fewer there 


are to enjoy its benefits. The re- 
actionary position, while plausibly 
asserting that increased system de- 


creases the opportunity for individual 
judgment, actually defends a situation 
which gives the opportunity of exer- 
cising judgment to a few, and deprives 
the many of opportunities for improve- 
ment which true progress should afford. 

The twentieth century idea of suc- 
cess isthe creation of a body of ex- 
perience and knowledge in which all 
can share, not the exclusive control 
and ownership in information which 
may temporarily benefit the individual 
in competition with his fellow men, 
but which does not contribute to 
human progress and therefore does not 
line up to the highest tests of success. 

We do not claim that any one in fire 
insurance is under any business obliga- 
tion to share with others the know- 
ledge which he has accumulated at 
great expense. But the advantage of 
sharing combined experience is so 
manifest, that the compensation for the 
divulging of statistical information is 
almost automatic. The underwriter 
who consents to pool his. statistics, 
loses his individual control over cer- 
tain branches of knowledge, but he 
gains a wider knowledge, which com- 
pensates him many times for this com- 
paratively trifling loss. 

Is not the underwriter in a better 
position to exercise his talents if he 
has access to the experience of all 
companies upon all risks, than if he is 
confined exclusively to the information 
contained in his own books, however 
exhaustive it may be. All knowledge 
is of more value than partial knowledge, 
whatever way we look at it, and there 
is no sacrifice of opportunity to exer- 
cise individual talent when all this 


knowledge is shared. 











FIRE INSURANCE EXPERIENCE AND RATES DURING 1903. 


FROM THE INSURANCE Post OF CHICAGO. 


The downward tendency of fire insur- 
ance rates is marked. The drop in the 
average rate last year is estimated at 
about six points. This came in spite of 
the fact that losses were nearly $7,000,- 
ooo heavier in 1903 than in 1902. A 
further drop in the average rate seems 
certain this year. The schedules are 
getting in their work—although under 
the schedules the reduction in rate is 
supposed to be accompanied by a corres- 
ponding reduction in hazard. Rates are 
off in nearly all of the anti-compact states 
of the West, and are being cut on the 
sly in other states. Construction is being 
improved, with a corresponding lowering 
of the hazard and the rate, and the num- 
ber of sprinkled risks, in which a great 
reduction in rate is made on large values, 
is increasing as rapidly as the equipments 
can be installed. New York City has 
made a notable reduction—notable not 
only because its direct effect will be ap- 
parent in the general results, owing to 
enormous volume of premiums in the 
metropolis, but because every other large 
city will desire the same action. 

The trend of sentiment on preferred 
rates must also be considered. The 
growth of the feeling that they should 
be reduced cannot be questioned, no 
matter how unpleasant the fact may be 
to companies, managers and agents with 
a large proportion of such business on 
their books. ‘The disposition of the 
national and state associations of local 
agents is increasingly in favor of a reduc- 
tion in preferred rates. The special 
agents favor it, repeated suggestions to 
that effect being made, for instance, at 


the recent meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest. In 
Chicago the feeling among local agents 
that preferred rates should be lowered 
has been greatly increased by the recent 
troubles of the Chicago Underwriters’ 
Association, and an organization of Chi- 
cago local agents is holding frequent 
meetings for the formulation of a plan to 
make a reduction on preferred busi- 
ness. 

From all the large cities, and from 
many that only feel large, will come de- 
mands for a reduction in mercantile and 
other rates just because New York has 
had one. The Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association has long been clamoring for 
one in Chicago, in spite of the more than 
50 per cent. loss ratio last year and the 
60 per cent. loss ratio for ten years or 
more. New York’s action has increased 
this demand, and other cities are having 
a similar experience. The legislatures 
are in session in many states, and every- 
one is anxious that they ‘should not be 
stirred up to adverse action. ‘The ten- 
dency will be to ease up on rates, and 
this will be increased by the rate-cutting 
of the companies that are eager for 
volume, and, with premiums falling off 
under depressed general conditions, seek 
to maintain their aggregate at the expense 
of prices. The law of nature is working 
out. The pendulum is swinging to the 
other end of the arc. The rate tendency 
is downward, and he will show himself 
the best underwriter who keeps as much 
as possible above the average without 
sacrificing too much of the more desir- 
able business. 








THE MULTIPLE AGENCY QUESTION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 





Common Rights Take Precedent Over Individual Rights — Agents Should Procure Infor- 
mation Regarding Multiple Agency Companies. 


Joun C. Norru, President of the National Association, in the AMERICAN AGENCY BULLETIN. 


In discussing the question of Dual and 
Multiple Agencies we shall not waste time 
_in considering whether the company may 
or may not have a right to appoint as 
many agents as it chooses in a given 
field. ‘This right must be at once con- 
ceded. The same would be true if the 
right of a company to name its own 
rates should be questioned. 

We must, however, allow that in many 
such matters, in order to gain a greater 
good, we willingly waive individual rights. 
Society is built up and sustained on this 
basis and the greatest good to the great- 
est number is the excuse for law. 
ance upon every personal right marks the 


Insist- 
“‘hog’’ whether in society or in business, 
and illustrates the social condition of the 
Barbarian rather than the ethics of the 
Twentieth Century. 

The object in appointing an agent is 
to secure for the company appointing 
him a share of the business in the com- 
munity which it 
obtain. The local agent in these days 
does not, as a rule, create any business, 
the business is there to be divided among 
those who seek it and multiplying agents 


could not otherwise 


does not multiply the business. 

If each company secures an agent in the 
community each has an equal chance to 
secure its share of the business, and if 
every company should employ ten agents 
apiece their chance would still be no 
better. If, however, some of the com- 
panies employ one agent and some have 
a larger representation, an unequal ad- 
vantage is given those having the largest 
number of agents. Nothing, therefore, is 


gained by the company if all multiply 
their representatives. 


From the agent’s standpoint, however, 
it makes a great difference whether he is 
one of ten to compete for a given amount 
of business or whether he is one of a 
hundred. If he can control 
share of the community’s business he can 
secure a comfortable living at a reason- 
able rate of commission on the business 


a liberal 


secured, but if he must work ten times as 
hard to obtain one-tenth as much busi- 
ness as before, he must demand and is 
entitled to a higher rate of commission 
on what he does secure in order to make 
a living. 

This, however, is not the worst feature 
of the situation. 
limits itself to one representative it is 
careful to have that agent one who is 
capable of procuring for them their share 
If more 
than one is commissioned the second or 


Where each company 


of business in the community. 


subsequent appointments are usually sub- 
agents who control but a small business 
and who would not be appointed as any 
company’s sole representative and who in 
some cases might not be eligible as a 
broker. A builder or a property-holder, 
whose business it is desirable to secure, 
may be appointed perhaps a seventh or 
tenth agent and paid a commission on 
his own business, the first agent writing 
the policy and reporting to the company. 
Thus the dual or multiple agency system 
opens the door to all sorts of demoraliza- 
tion. No effective brokerage rule can be 
carried into effect when dual or multiple 
appointments are easily secured. 

If, then, this practice is the cause of so 
much dissatisfaction and engenders un- 
Jair and demoralizing competition and 
increases company expenses without bene- 
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fit to the companies as a whole, it seems 
to us that out of regard for the welfare of 
local agents as a whole, the companies 
should see that it is for their interest to 
waive what is conceded to be their right, 
and accede to the requests of the local 
agents to confine themselves to one agent 
only in a given territory. 

That a vast majority of the companies 
are willing to co-operate with the agents 
in this matter we have no doubt, but so 
far no practical or definite plan has been 
proposed that has seemed feasible in 
working out a solution of this problem. 

It seems to me that before we can in- 
telligently suggest any methods to combat 
this tendency we snould put ourselves in 
a position to secure definite information 
as to the extent of this evil, and note in 
what direction it is growing. A good 
general will ascertain the strength and 
position of the enemy before he plans his 
campaign or 
battle. 

The State Associations should at once 


ventures to engage in 


set about to systematically collect all in- 
formation possible in each state regard- 
ing this situation. No better time than 
the beginning of the year could possibly 
be chosen for this purpose, as the insur- 
ance departments in most states publish 
at this time lists of the commissioned 
agents in the state. I would suggest that 
the presidents of each state association 
appoint a “multiple agency committee,”’ 
whose duty shall be to collect and tabu- 
late all information bearing upon this im- 


portant question in their respective states. 
If this could be followed up year by year 
we could make comparisons which would 
show us where we were gaining and where 
losing. 

This information would also be valuable 
to use in making reports from the states 
at our National conventions. It will 
devolve upon each state association to 
see that this work is done promptly and 
thoroughly. 
should send a copy of the report to the 
National Association so that it may be 


When completed each state 


put in possession of the materials 
necessary to formulate plans for the 
future. 


Each president will undoubtedly be 
able to suggest his own form of enquiry, 
but the following questions should cer- 
tainly be included : 

Population of City or Town. 

Number of Companies Represented. 
Maintaining Single 


Number of Companies 


Agents. 

Number of Companies Maintaining More Than 
One Agent. 

Largest Number of Agents Commissioned By 
Any One Company in the Same Territory. 

Names of Companies Having More Than One 
Agent. 

While the solution of this problem, I 
am convinced, lies aimost entirely with 
the local agents living in agiven territory, 
yet it is also true that the National and 
State Association have a most important 
part to perform in bringing to a suc- 
cessful issue this much debated prob- 
lem. 

















FIRE UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE IN 1903. 








~.. The tabulation of fire insurance figures on the opposite page, although 
crude in the extreme, will prove interesting. It is published at this time for 
the purpose of indicating, without waiting for the complete reports of the 
companies and without subjecting them to careful analysis, something of the 
results in underwriting attained in 1903. 

For this purpose we have given a comparison of the surplus reported 
on Dec. 31 of 1902 and 1903, also a comparison of the premiums written in 
the two years and of the losses paid. ‘These figures are chiefly interesting 
because of the comparison, although some general conclusions can be 
reached from an examination thereof, as to what has been done in the line 
of profitable underwriting during 1903. 

An examination of the totals brings out some interesting conclusions. 
We find in the first place that there has been an increase in the surplus 
funds, although it is by no means as large as should be expected on account 
of the known underwriting gains made during the year. This, of course, is 
due to the fact that securities have largely declined in value, and we may, 
therefore, safely assert that all the gain in surplus, and much more than that, 
is represented by underwriting profit. 

An examination of the comparison between premiums written in 1902 
and 1903 shows on the whole a reduction in this item. For the two years 
covered by 1901 and 1902, the big agency companies showed enormous 
gains, but this progress has not been kept up during 1903; in fact, there 
has been a decline. This we may ascribe to two factors: the decrease in 
insurable values, or, at least, the decrease in the demand for insurance, 
owing to contraction in industrial activities, and also the disposition on the 
part of companies to contract their lines, always shown in the early stages of 
a decline in rates and profitable experience. 

This contraction is one of the factors which indicate that insurance 
interests do not anticipate a long continuance of the profitable conditions of 
the past two years, that rates are already lower and that even some of the 
boldest companies hesitate to expand in face of the outlook. The reduction 
in premium income, and the probable decrease in outstanding reserve for * 
unearned premiums, helps to make the profit account of 1903 more favor- 
able. 





Dealing with the item of losses paid, these two columns are interesting 
chiefly for comparative purposes, showing the experience of the companies 
during the two years, and yet a little analysis of the relation between losses 
paid for 1903 and premiums written for the same year, will give a reasonably 
fair estimate of the relative gains during that year on the part of the different 
companies. ‘The twenty-six American companies included in the list wrote 
premiums in 1903 of $84,461,000. The losses paid during the same year 
were $40,238,000, an extremely favorable presentation. The foreign com- 
panies in the list did almost as well. A ratio of over 50 per cent. is a rare 
exception in the case of any company. 

We hope later on to present a more complete exhibit of the under- 
writing results for 1903. The fire insurance craft is entering upon a 
troublous sea and needs skilled hands to guide it. 




















WHAT SOME MILLIONAIRE COMPANIES DID IN 1903. 


Compiled for the JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS from Reported Returns 
to the New York Insurance Department. 


AMERICAN COMPANIES. 


-—- Surplus.-—— —Prems.Written— --Losses Paid.-— 
1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 

Millions. Millions. Millions. Millions. Millions. Millions. 
FEROR ccccce sccccccoees $6,014 $6,057 $5,009 $5,110 2,512 $2,480 
Agricultural ....0. cece. 617 712 1,222 1,237 619 572 
American, N. J..cesooe 1,883 2,166 1,893 1,816 828 728 
American Central...... 1,337 1,250 1,675 1,861 683 818 
Connecticut Fire....... 1,183 1,414 2,693 2,880 1,412 1,415 
Continental .....00.00- 5,719 6,563 6,191 5,863 2,686 2,680 
Fire Association....... 674 922 3,442 3,623 2,106 1,787 
Fireman’s Fund....... 1,001 1,543 3,309 2,725 1,292 1,294 
German (Freeport).... 1,009 1,306 2,703 2,956 1,367 1,286 
German American..... 4,696 5,633 5,260 4,932 2,079 2,299 
Germania.cccccocce ccce 2,543 2,518 1,842 2,102 959 802 
i. DAR Biccvcs cscsce 2,353 2,476 1,159 1,262 498 553 
Greenwich. ...e.e seccee 186 158 1,955 1,744 959 982 
Hartford .ccceccoccccce 3,157 3,911 9,621 10,074 5,467 5,068 
HOME ccccccccsccccccce 6,426 6,575 7,366 7,814 3,314 3,590 
National ccccccccce cece 1,540 1,807 4,276 8,979 2,144 2,020 
New Hampsbire........ 1,152 1,194 1,855 1,707 891 
Niagara..ccoce coccce cece 1,105 1,207 2,435 2,489 1,178 
Northwestern ........-. 1,070 1,100 1,406 1,383 490 
OFIeNt wecccs secceecoces 644 703 1,207 1,066 611 
Pennsylvania ...... +06 2,197 2,519 2,493 2,610 1,390 1,293 
Phenix, Conn........- 1,338 1,573 3,414 3,552 1,827 1,632 
Providence Washington 399 384 1,431 1,495 816 808 
Phenix, N. Y.cccccccee 1,758 1,670 5,672 5,161 8,239 2,632 
QUEED .occ0ecccccs coves 2,536 3,004 3,427 8,010 1,530 1,560 
Westchester . 1,215 1.249 2,012 1,150 960 








Totals ..ccccssecces $53,763 $59,613 $84,461 $42,046 $40,238 


FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


Caledonian ..ccos ccccce $697 $742 $1,239 $1,064 $597 
Commercial Union..... 1,186 1,397 8,457 2,820 1,635 
Hamburg-Bremen ..... 374 437 1,701 1,697 890 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe... 4,812 5,161 7,646 6,858 3,359 
London & Lancashire.. 878 1,004 2,259 1,906 875 
North British........+. 2,272 2,645 4,567 3,698 1,945 
Palatine ...cce seccccces 756 853 1,513 1,270 539 
Royal Exchange........ 816 820 1,180 1,310 605 
SUD .ccces cocccs coccccce 958 960 2,310 , 2,023 992 


Totals ..ccees veceee $14,018 $25,873 $22,646 $11,436 














ANALYSIS OF THE NEW YORK LIFE’S ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Interesting Progress Shown as Compared with 1903 — The Company’s Financial and 


Business Record for Twelve Years. 


An analysis of the statement for 1903 
presented by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, made for this magazine 
by Benjamin F. Brown, not only excites 
interesting deductions in regard to the 
company’s progress, but the 
favorable comment of the life insurance 
student upon the results attained. 

The history of this company, since it 
passed under the administration of Presi- 
dent John A. McCall and his associates 
in 1892, has been an object of close ob- 
servation by life insurance men. ‘The 
figures of no corporation probably have 


compels 


been more closely scanned, nor has there 
been greater speculation concerning the 
probable outcome and effects of the ori- 
ginal and often radical methods adopted 
in the transaction of its business. 

In 1892, when Mr. McCall was elected 
president, the company, with assets in 
hand amounting to $126,240,000, entered 
upon a period of expansion unparalleled 
in the history of modern life insurance. 
In the twelve years which have expired 
since that date the total receipts equalled 
the enormous sum of $610,621,000, di- 
vided as follows: Premiums, $497,752,- 
000 ; interest and rents, $112,869,000. 

From these receipts there has been dis- 
bursed $387,874,000, of which $226,5 20,- 
000 was paid to policyholders in death 
claims and endowments, $32,622,000 in 
policyholders’ dividends, and $128,732,- 


ooo in expenses. The balance saved 


from income in the twelve years is, there- 
fore, $222,747,000. 

The present gross assets of the com- 
pany equal $354,997,000, nearly three 
times the assets reported January 1, 1892. 
The income from premiums and interest 


has increased in like proportion, until 
today this income equals the almost in- 
comprehensible sum of $85,683,000, ex- 
ceeding in amount any similar institution 
in the world. The company’s surplus, 
which was $17,843,000 in 1892, is now 
$42,591,000. 

Remarkable as is this financial history, 
its record upon the account of business 
written is even moreso. Starting in 1892 
with $629,083,000, it has placed new 
paid-for business in the twelve years 
amounting to $2,375,000,000, steadily 
increasing its writings from year to year, 
until in 1903 they equalled $329,875 ,000. 
After marking off all terminations, the 
in force is shown to 


present insurance 


equal representing a 
plant which five years ago would have 


been unattainable in this 


$1,745,000,000, 


considered 
time. 

But increase in assets and income and 
insurance in force are the least significant 
items in a company’s progress, so far as 
the interests of policyholders are con- 
cerned, unless those increases contribute 
to an actual reduction in the cost of in- 
surance. Upon this point it may be said 
that the dividend earnings of the company 
in 1903 ($7,491,000) were never so large 
in any year and exceeded the earnings 
of 1902 by $2,274,000, a gain which 
seems to have been realized mainly 
through improved mortality and a reduced 
expense ratio. 

The ratio of death claims incurred to 
mean amount of insurance in force in 
1903 was $10.23 against $10.75 the pre- 
vious year. The former ratio is the most 
favorable experienced by the company 
within the last twenty-five years and is 
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considerably below the average of the 
twenty-five leading companies. 

Upon the expense item we find from 
Mr. Brown’s analysis that the ratio of 
expense to premiums in 1903 was 25.30 
per cent. (against 25.67 per cent. in 
1902) the lowest ratio experienced by 
the company in the last twelve years. 

Coupled with this very favorable ex- 
perience in regard to mortality, and the 
important improvement in the expense 
rate in the handling of its immense 
annual writings, is the effect upon the 
company’s business occasioned by the 
change in the line of its securities in 
1901, when all stock investments were 
sold, the assets of the company remain- 
ing invested entirely in bonds, mortgage 
loans and real estate owned. 


While this change seems to have had but 
slight effect in reducing the interest earn- 
ings of the company by the placing of all 
its securities upon this conservative basis, 
yet it seems to have experienced gains in 
other directions which have compensated 
it for the loss, particularly during the 
year 1903, when all companies holding 
stock securities suffered to a more or less 
degree by a depreciation in values. 

Whatever may be predicted about the 
future of this great company, the results 
of 1903 show that its business plant, built 
upon radical departures and original 
methods, produced a most favorable ratio 
of profit, a better mortality record, a 
lower expense ratio and a minimum of 
loss from depreciation on account of 
security investments. 





SHALL AGENTS DISCUSS PRELIMINARY TERM RESERVES ? 


Curious Position Taken by a Detroit Insurance Publication — Thinks Preliminary Term 


Valuation a Question for Actuaries Alone. 


We think the following quotation 


from the ‘Indicator’ of Detroit will 


interest every reader of this magazine: 


At the last meeting of the Michigan Life 
Underwriters’ Association a new feature was 
introduced called the ‘‘Round Table’’ exer- 
cise, which we believe could be made a 
valuable feature of the meetings. But at 
its first attempt the Association made the 
mistake of tackling more than it could well 
handle. It undertook, in several five-minute 
speeches, to discuss that broad and much 
discussed question, ‘‘One year term valua- 
tion,’’ and the result was what might have 
been expected. One speaker presented, in 
a well prepared and nicely condensed form, 
Insurance Commissioner Cutting’s and his 
own views on this subject, and a member 
representing a one-year term valuation 
company attempted to reply, but declared 
his inability to handle a subject so broad in 
a five-minute speech. Wedo not consider 
the subject a proper one for discussion in 
life underwriters’ associations, nor one 


which can result in any good. It is an ac- 
tuarial subject and should be left for the 
actuaries to fight out. It is not one which 
field men can be expecied to be able to 
discuss with benefit. The question might 
be raised whether it is any worse a crime to 
“‘confiscate’’ the reserve of the new entrant 
than it is to “‘confiscate’’ the surplus of old 
members, one of which methods must pre- 
vail in order to place the business on the 
books at the preseut high commissions. 
But it cannot be answered satisfactorily to 
all parties, and so the question had better 
be considered as one which debate in 
Agents Associations cannot settle. 

It certainly is an extraordinary thing 
in this twentieth century of free 
thought, that a journal which claims 
to represent insurance interests should 
hold that the discussion of a subject so 


vital as this should be debarred from 


agency associations,—and yet, we can 
well understand why those who favor 
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preliminary term valuation should 
wish to stop the further public discus- 
sion of the matter. The more the 
preliminary term idea is understood, 
the more the companies practicing it 
suffer in public estimation, and the 
more they suffer in competition with 
those companies which put up the full 
reserve. 

If agency associations are not for the 
purpose of discussing problems of vital 
interest to life insurance and to the 
field workers therein, we certainly do 
Shall 


we exclude the discussion of rebating, 


not know what they stand for. 


twisting, assesssmentism, and other 
vital issues which have held the asso- 
ciations together so long? Shall we 
exclude everything about which there 
isa difference of opinion? It is true 
that there are some agents in the asso- 
ciations who represent preliminary 
companies. There 


agents who represent companies which 


term are also 
rebate or who practice twisting. 

We cannot agree with the ‘‘Indica- 
tor” that preliminary term valuation is 
If it had been 


purely this, it would have been settled 


an actuarial question. 


long ago, for the leading actuaries of 
the country are in the main opposed to 
it. It is, however, a business proposi- 
tion and one which, if explained to a 
business man, can easily be compre- 


hended by him. A preliminary term 


policy which has no terminal reserve 
behind it the first year is not so secure 
as a policy which has the full reserve, 
and it is perfectly legitimate for agents 
of companies which do maintain the full 
reserve, to offer their policies in com- 
petition with those of preliminary term 
companies, as better calculated to 
secure the interests of the purchaser. 
A bank with a reserve to protect its 
depositors is stronger than one which 
spends its reserves in speculation, A 
life insurance company which holds 
the full reserve behind its policies for 
the first year offers a stronger contract 
than a company which confiscates that 
reserve for expense purposes. A 
policy-holder will not buy the prelim- 
inary term policy if he understands the 
facts, and preliminary term valuation 
is no help to a company unless it can 
deceive the policy-holder into thinking 
that he is 
which the full reserve is held. 


policy behind 


getting a 


The 
better 


These are the pertinent facts. 
more they are discussed, the 
they will be understood and the bet- 
business of life 


An 


proposition should not be permitted 


ter it will be for the 


insurance as a whole. unsound 


to survive through lack of publicity. 


Discussion and debate upon vital 


questions of this kind should not be 
suppressed. Let us have plenty of 


publicity. 











POSITION OF FRATERNAL SOCIETIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


They Have a Friend in the State’s Governor— An Opportunity for Fraternal Managers 
Which Should Not Be Neglected. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS, 


When the National Fraternal Con- 
gress convened in Boston, Mass., in 
August 1900, the address of welcome 
from the State was delivered by Hon. 
John L. Bates, then lieutenant gover- 
nor. 

He reminded the delegates that he 
had been a member of the Congress a 
few years before at Cincinnati, and 
that he continued to hold membership 
in six of the fraternal orders repres- 
ented at the Boston Congress. 

Three years later the lieutenant gov- 
ernor became governor. In his recent 
inaugural address, the insurance sec- 
tion was devoted entirely to a consid- 


eration of fraternal matters. His 
concluding words were: 
The insurance departments of all the 


states have for mere than a year been 
giving special attention, in conference with 
fraternal Jeaders, to drafting a measure 
that will tend to the conservative protection 
of these vast interests. The insurance com. 
missioners recently assembled in conven- 
tion have adopted such a measure for 
consideration by the legislatures of their 
respective states, and thus a question of 
high importance will be submitted for your 
investigation, and for such action, either 
by adoption, modification or rejection, as 
you may deem wisest and best. 

It may be seen that Governor Pates 
is much interested in fraternal insur- 
ance, is a believer in it and is disposed 
to give it all the aid which his high 
character and strong influence in the 


legislature make possible. 

In view of these facts, it is a little 
difficult to understand just why the 
fraternal managers in this state have 
decided to oppose the passage of the 


fraternal bill, which is substantially 
the old ‘*Uniform Bill” of the Frat- 
ernal Congress, except that the Act- 
uaries Mortality Table is substituted 
for the National Fraternal Congress 
Mortality table. It is not hard to 
imagine that the Fraternal Congress 
Mortality Table could be restored to 
the bill and that Governor Bates would 
Nor is it at all likely that a 
ever 


sign it. 
better opportunity will occur 
when the powers that be could pos- 
sibly regard fraternal insurance with 
kindlier feeling. 

It has been evident for several years 
past that a better supervision of frat- 
ernal orders, as well as the introduc- 
tion of some device looking toward a 
valuation of their insurance liabilities, 
would inevitably be brought about in 
this state. Slowly and carefully the 


insurance laws have been perfected 
until at the present time fraternal in- 
of the 


business not satisfactorily protected by 


surance is the only branch 


the statutes. 

The present law contains a_pro- 
vision whereby no new order may be 
formed whose provision for mortuary 
assessments falls below that required 
by the National Fraternal Congress 
Mortality Table. At Detroit 
meeting of the Congress in r1gor it 
was voted that legislation be procured 


the 


making the above provision apply to 


existing orders as well, beginning 


July 1, 1905. 


the courage of the managers 
bw) > 


But by the next year 
failed 
them and the order was rescinded. 

It is not easy to see, however, that 
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if it is unsafe for a new order to do 
business upon a scale of assessments 
not up to the requirements of the Fra- 
ternal Congress Table, how the older 
orders with their steadily growing 
mortality are to survive. 
The friends of fraternal insurance 
are strong enough in the legislature to 
defeat any measure unacceptable to 
them, or if by any means they should 
fail there they have a sure recourse in 
Governor Bates. For this year, then, 
they can postpone action, but with 
the present agitation over adjustment 


MORAL HAZARD OF LARGE 


8i 


of rates in one of the largest orders, 
and the certainty that an increase 
must soon be made by another having 
a membership in excess of 200,000, 
those in control are little less than 
‘sinfatuated” to thus permit such a 
favorable opportunity to pass unim- 
They 


that no backward steps can be taken, 


proved. should rest assured 
and that the state will not be satisfied 
until it has secured for its citizens who 
hold certficates representing more than 
$300,000,000 of ‘‘doubtful” insurance a 


reasonable prospect of security therein. 


POLICIES ON BUSINESS MEN. 


Another Case Illustrating the Need of Reform in Life Insurance—What Company Managers 
Can Do to Protect the Interests of Policyholders. 


Instances are multiplying which tend 
to force upon the attention of life in- 
surance companies the necessities of 
guarding their treasuries more carefully 
against the moral hazard of large polli- 
cies placed upon the lives of business 
men. In Kentucky owing to the diffi- 
culty of proving suicide in the famous 
Whayne case, some of the companies in- 
terested have felt obliged to settle the 
case, although it is almost morally cer- 
tain that the terms of the contracts were 
vitiated by the act of the insured. One 
company alone is carrying its case to a 
higher court. 

The latest instance which has come to 
public attention illustrating the nature of 
this hazard is the case of James L. Blair, 
a prominent St. Louis lawyer, who re- 
cently died in Florida, with life insur- 
ance aggregating over one million dollars. 

Blair was prominent in politics, society, 
and business in St. Louis. Some months 
ago charges of embezzlement and forgery 
in connection with deeds of trust and 
promissory notes were made against Blair, 


and on Dec. 3 last the grand jury found 
true bills against him, and indictments 
were served. 

Since the indictment stories have been 
circulated to the effect that Blair has on 
one or two occasions attempted tocommit 
suicide, and one of the companies carry- 
ing a large amount of insurance on his 
life instituted a suit to secure its cancel- 
lation, alleging fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion in the application. 

It is claimed that Blair’s death is due 
to natural causes, and that there is no 
opportunity for a contest under any of 
the clauses. 

The insurance is reported to be dis- 
tributed as follows : 


New York Life.......... $775,000 
eS ree 350,000 
John Hancock........... 20,000 
Massachusetts Mutual..... 13,000 
Mutual Benefit. ......... 10,000 
Connecticut Mutual....... 5,000 
Provident Savings........ 25,000 
Se eee eee 11,000 


It will be seen, therefore, that the very 
best companies are upon the risk. Of 
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the insurance carried by the New York 
Life, $575,000 was reinsured in English 
and Canadian companies in amounts 
ranging from $12,500 to $75,000 each. 
Of the total insurance $500,000 will, it 
is said, cover the claims of creditors, one 
creditor alone, it is understood, being a 
beneficiary under the policies for $400,- 
ooo. The balance will be paid to Mrs. 
Blair. 

The circumstances of this case clearly 
show that the insurance on Blair’s life 
should not have been written. ‘The ex- 
istence of this immense indemnity fund 
probably created a situation in Blair’s 
life which made his criminal practices 
less reprehensible at the bar of his own 
conscience, and also, in all probability, 
made him more reckless in his dealings. 
While it is not to be claimed that Blair 
took out this insurance with the expec- 
tation of committing suicide, yet its ex- 
istence created the temptation to suicide 
under pressure. 

It is said that at the time a part of the 
insurance was taken out Blair was closely 
questioned in regard to his annual income, 
and his capacity for carrying the large 
amount represented. His replies to this 
‘inquiry, it is now alleged, constituted 
fraudulent misrepresentation, and it is 


possible that a part of the insurance will 
be contested upon this ground. 

In Blair’s case the bulk of the insur- 
ance on his life was carried without the 
suicide clause. This fact may not have 
increased the moral hazard in this case, 
nevertheless, its absence created a con- 
stant suggestion to Blair’s mind upon this 
point. 

There are two methods of protection 
against this hazard which life insurance 
company Officials have considered : First, 
a limitation as to the insurance on a 
single life in all companies in which the 
policyholder may be insured ; second, a 
clause in the application or in the policy 
providing that misrepresentation as to 
financial standing shall vitiate the contract. 

Within a year this whole question has 
been brought very pointedly to the at- 
tention of life insurance men. It is not 
an idle or trivial problem. It is a very 
great and serious question which should 
be settled by company officials as soon 
as possible, acting individually or in co- 
operation, if necessary. The effect of 
these instances on the public mind is not 
good, and if they recur, will quite coun- 
ter-balance the advantage to life insur- 
ance received from the advertising of 


large lines of insurance written on par- 
ticular lives. 




















DIVIDEND APPORTIONMENT IN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


How the Deferred Dividend Came into Practice — Inequalities of the Annual Dividend 


System. 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY NATHAN WARREN. 


The proper method of apportioning 
dividends in mutual life insurance com- 
panies has long been a subject of much 
discussion among underwriters. Inthe 
early days of life insurance dividends 
were quite arbitrarily computed on the 
percentage were declared 
irregularly but generally at intervals of 
In 1863 the con- 


plan and 
three or five years. 
tribution plan was adopted, and soon 
after the custom of annual dividends 
came into vogue and generally prevailed 
among all companies. 

This change to annual dividends was 
brought about by stress of competition 
among companies, rather than by any 
principle of equity or any true basis of 
the distribution of excess of premiums 
to be returned to the policy holder. 
Insurance means indemnity for the loss 
of the earning power of the insured 
prematurely removed from the sphere 
of his and 
those dependent on the value of his life. 

In this view, with the mutual rela- 
tions of policy holders, it seemed in- 
equitable that in the first years of a 
policy, in addition to the indemnity to 
the amount of its face, an excess should 
be paid in the form of dividends to be 
contributed by those who pay the risk 
and sustain the integrity of the organi- 
zation for indemnity and protection in 
can 


activities, protection to 


its continued membership. It 
hardly be called consistent with the 
mutual principle of bearing each other’s 
burdens. 
beyond the claims of equity. 

Actuaries and those even incidentally 
familiar with the practice and principles 


It is an excess of liberality . 


in life insurance, have united in the 
assertion that no dividends can be justly 
apportioned after the payment of but 
one premium nor even after the pay- 
ment of two, unless the company has 
been managed with rigid economy or 
has obtained its business at far below 
the ordinary expense. Such payments 
necessarily come out of the old policy 
holders. 

The practice of annual payment of 
dividends, however well sustained by 
the 
most convenient way of distribution, 


eminent actuaries, as best and 
became in some respects an evil clothed 
in the garb of a good act. Rivalry in 


excessive payments was _ promoted. 
The amount of dividends became the 
slogan of solicitors, and the security of 
companies was in danger of being im- 
paired by bidding for patrons through 
dividends 


titled to more consideration 


as though they were en- 
the 
solvency of companies or their ability 
to hold inviolate their assets and pay 
their just obligations to the insured. 
When in the five years between 1867 


than 


and 1872 life insurance felt a new im- 
petus and became firmly established as 
a great institution in American eco- 
nomics, new methods were evolved. 
One of the steps in this evolution was 
the adoption of the plan of ‘deferred 
dividends” by some progressive com- 
panies, and the practical abandonment 
of the custom of annual dividends 
which, as before stated, were manifest- 
ly an error committed under the pres- 
sure of rivalry. 

The great evil was the tendency to 
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lapse policies. 
means be devised for the good of all to 
There 
was also the impending danger that in 


It was necessary that 
encourage permanency of risks. 


the continued payment of inordinate 
dividends, assets might be impaired so 
as to embarrass companies in the time 
of emergency. Too little margin was 
maintained between the liabilities and 
the possible requirements of the future. 
Yearly distributions could not equitably 
adjust the expenses, and other elements 
of the safe conduct of business which 
require a series of years to establish a 
proper average and adjustment. 
Safety, solvency and equity, which 
are of more consequence than any little 
ill-adjusted return of premiums, de- 
manded a salutary change of system. 
A policy is not entitled to a share of 
surplus until it has contributed to a 
surplus, but a new policy has a debt to 
pay before it can claim a share of 
natural accumulations that are saved 
by prudence and good management. 
Thus the system of deferring the 
apportionment of dividends to a defi- 
nite period of years was inaugurated. 
The innovation was severely criticized 
by ultra conservative men who wished 
to hang to old forms and methods, and 
drew the vigorous fire of the opposi- 
evolution. 


tion to any 


But it has proved sound in theory and 


progressive 


practice, and is generally recognized 
by companies and _ states which by 
rules or laws had hitherto not sanc- 
tioned it. It may be considered a tri- 


umph of the collective policy holders 


over the individual policy holder, a ~ 
long step in the way of the solution of . 


the somewhat difficult question of a 
fair apportionment of expenses. 
Probably the greatest advantage of 
dividends is 
persistency. Any 


induces 


the system of deferred 
that it 
plan 


promotes 


which encourages or 


policy holders to hold on, either for 
altruistic or selfish motives, is good for 
the company and for the individual 
policy holder. 
surant generally wrongs himself and 
wrongs his fellow insurants. When 
he leaves an accumulation of dividends 
behind he thinks twice before he turns 
his back upon the company which has 
long protected him and stands ready to 


In withdrawing an in- 


continue the protection with ultimate 
profits for remaining to the end of his 
dividend period. 

Thus one of the evils of life 
ance—the instability of policy holders 


insur- 


—is remedied in a most salutary man- 
ner. Persistence is a sheet anchor 
both for the company and the individ- 
ual. 

Another good feature of deferred 
dividends is that they institute a better 
self selection of risks. The poor risk 
will take in preference an annual div- 
idend policy where he will get 
most for his money; but the good risk 


the 


selects for himself the plan by which, 
when the time of settlement arrives 
the returns will amply compensate him 
for his prudence and self denial. He 
trusts himself to a system where small 
that 


larger future profits may be realized. 


present profits are held back 


The deferred dividend plan, besides 
more equitably distributing the burden 
of insurance, throws the cost upon the 
earlier and more productive period of 
life. It builds up an accumulation or 
investment that will lighten or perhaps 
entirely remove the burden of carrying 
the insurance during the latter period 
of life when insurable interests may 
have ceased, andthe payment. of pre- 
miums becomes a severe tax. ‘Then the 
foresight of the past becomes the real- 
ized guarantee of the future. 

Another great advantage is the cre- 
ation of a fund of assets safe beyond 

















beyond peradventure for all the emer- 
gencies of life and business, belonging 
to all and ultimately to be distributed 
in proper ratio. 
and 


This fund if properly 
gives a 
strength to the company which no- 
thing else can supply, and secures the 


judiciously invested, 


payment of claims, even under adverse 
circumstances, that might call in ques- 
tion the ability and solvency of the 
company inequitably and imprudently 
distributing its assets in annual divid- 
ends. 

Individual thrift is encouraged and 
habits of saving engendered. In place 


of a present reduction of premium is a 


Dividend Apportionment in Mutual Life Insurance. 
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practical certainty of a greater future 
accumulation. The company is an 
aggregation of its policy holders. 
Their interests are mutual. The thrifty 
management that is for the benefit of 
Safety, 
ability to 


one is for the benefit of all. 
security, 
meet promptly and fairly all demands 
are of higher consideration than the 


unimpeachable 


amount of premiums or big dividends. 
The important features of life insur- 
all details. 
Strength is the key-stone. 

Surplus is strength, and the great 


ance transcend minor 


element of surplus is the accumulation 
of deferred dividends. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK ON THE SCOPE OF THE ACTUARY. 


In the anniversary number of the 
‘sMonitor” Emory McClintock deals 
with the interesting and timely ques- 
tion, ‘*What is an Actuary?” Mr. 
McClintock says that the answer to 
this query cannot be a definite one, 
but must be determined by actual 
usage. 

Professional education and actuarial 
study is only a preliminary step. An 
actuary must be versed in many things. 
According to the examination papers 
of the Actuarial Society, the actuary 
must understand elementary mathe- 
matics and especially their application 
to life risks. He must understand 
some questions of life insurance, law, 
corporation bookkeeping, mortality 
statistics and the formation of life 
He must also understand pre- 
valuations, surplus 


tables. 
miums, reserve 


apportionment, surrender values, pol- 





icy loans and other points of life insur- 
ance practice. 

It would be a mistake, Mr. McClin- 
tock says, to define an actuary as one 
who is an expert in life insurance, be- 
cause actuaries are employed in other 
positions where government or corpor- 
ation funds are dealt with, also by 
annuity institutions and by health and 
accident insurance companies. 

Mr. McClintock combats the theory 
that an actuary is a ‘‘life insurance 
mathematician.” It is true, he says, 
that an actuary must know mathe- 
matics and must have a mathematical 
mind, but this is only one of the sev- 
eral elements necessary to make the 
competent actuary. Says he, ‘to be 
an expert on life contracts—that is, to 
be an actuary—one needs a mathemat- 
ical mind, good judgment, quick per- 
ception and experience in actual work, 
the latter bringing with it constantly 
growing knowledge.” 
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MODERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPETITION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY SAMUEL DAVIS. 
UHHH U owe WHO w egw Po eo wow Heo egw o wo woth woe hw owo Phage hwhwheoeh 


During the last decade many radical 
changes have been made in the prac- 
tice of life companies. 
of great 


Every business 
magnitude has undergone 
changes which might well be called 
revolutionary if compared with meth- 
ods prevailing heretofore. Insurance 
companies being by nature conserva- 
tive, have been the last to feel the 
influence of the economic evolution, 
but today even they are consciously 
adapting their plans to new require- 
ments, or are being unwittingly modi- 
fied by this unseen force. 

It is probably true that more pro- 
found departures have been made from 
cumpany tradition and practice since 
1893 than in allthe previous history of 
life insurance in this country. 

The slow moving actuarial depart- 
ments have submitted to changes in 
the policy contracts which might almost 
be termed violent. Other 
have been carried to the courts 
final adjudication. 


matters 
for 
These alterations 
and variations have been accomplished 
after much stress and turmoil, and the 
signs of the times now point to a 
totally new adjustment of the relatoins 
between the solicitor and his home 
office. 

have 
been overturned here too, and in some 


Traditions of half a century 


cases general agents, in the old idea of 
It would 
seem that the time is ripe for a vigor- 


the term, have gone for ever. 


ous effort to improve the standing of 
the actual working solicitor, in the 


minds of the purchasing public. 


The average size of policies grows 
steadily smailer, which shows that the 


differs 


greatly from that passing off the scene. 


class of men now at work 
As the great effort of executives is now 
directed towards reducing expenses, it 
is altogether likely that commissions 
will be smaller in the near future. 
So that these men while perhaps not 
so leisurely in method or so courtly 
in address as their predecessors, will 
be hard workers from necessity. 
If,then, writing an application for 
life insurance is no longer to be the 
‘‘snap” it was in the palmy days, too 
much cannot be attempted 
eliminating the irresponsible 
and office boys the problem. 
Why should a business man buy his 
life 
wants to help along” (who may be a 
bank clerk with or 


towards 
loafers 
from 


insurance from ‘‘some one he 


without a two 
dollar license), when he insists that 
matters of far less import to him shall 
The 
license fee is too insignificant and the 
licenses are much too easily obtained. 
Before a lawyer is admitted to the 
bar he must pass a rigid examination 


be intrusted only to experts? 


to discover his qualifications for prac- 
tice. A physician must have a certifi- 
cate from a duly constituted authority, 
and even clergymen are ordained. If 
life underwriting is really to be in- 
(in the 
morning as well as at the ‘‘banquet”’ of 


cluded in the professions 
the preceding evening) let similar ob- 
ligations be laid on those who wish to 
follow it. Fix the license fee at fifty 
or one hundred dollars, and require 
the insurance department to still fur- 
ther prove its usefulness by examining 
agents, as well as companies; report- 
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ing on their fitness and giving certifi- 
cates to successful aspirants, which as 
licenses would then have some mean- 
ing. 

This plan would instantly improve 
the status of every real agent while 
working no ultimate injury to those 
If the 


objection be made that the consequent 


not qualified for the work. 


reduction in the number of those soli- 
citing insurance would mean dimin- 
ished volume for the companies, an- 
swer can be made that the saving in 
expense due to a smaller new business 


for a time, could be diverted to adver- 
tising by the modern method and a 
satisfactory adjustment soon be made. 
If the field force is to be maintained 
permanently at a higher level than 
heretofore, some adequate means must 
be found to keep out the stragglers 
and those engaged in other lines of 
work. 

A beginning has been made by 
those companies which now decline to 
accept business from any except their 
own authorized agents. They are to 


be greatly commended for this. 


PROSPECT FOR THE LIFE INSURANCE SOLICITOR. 


FROM THE STANDARD OF BOSTON, 


The business of the life insurance 
agent is probably influenced by com- 
that of 


insurance is 


mercial conditions more than 
Life 
purchased as a rule out 


any other calling. 
of surplus 
savings, and when these savings con- 
tract and diminish, the agent’s power 
to persuade a man to buy an invest- 
mentin future values is tried to the 


The life 
therefore, as no other, is interested in 


utmost. insurance agent, 
industrial and financial conditions and 
more than anything else in the busi- 
1904. There 
been a good deal of talk about ‘‘busi- 


ness outlook for has 


ness depression.” There’ have been 
violent slumps in the stock market, 
and business and financial failures 
which have caused wise men to shake 
their heads. Nevertheless those who 
are counted as authorities and whose 
businessit is to observe’ and discount 
the probabilities, that the 


country’s prosperity—that is to 


declare 
say, 


that which is based on real, solid 


business sense and safe investment— 


will continue, and that the flurries, 


while profound in a way, do not strike 
at those vital things which bring about 
business depression. There are so 
many important industries which are 
untouched by these events that the 
general prosperity of the country ap- 
The 


farmer and the southern cotton planter 


pears to be unaffected. western 
are waxing rich on present markets, 
and with prosperity prevailing in these 
two sections upon our great staple 
products, general prosperity is almost 
sure to continue. Those industrial 
activities in which the speculating ele- 
ment does not enter, appear, so far as 
can be observed, to be in a 
All these facts 


esting to the life insurance agent and 


healthy 
condition. are inter- 
indicate to him the probable fields of 
fruitful 


Stock brokers on 


the most 


1904. 


side of the market, and heavy investors 


operation during 


the wrong 
in speculative industrial securities are 
not good subjects for insurance solici- 
tation, but the rest of the field seems 
to offer its usual promise to the indus- 


trious, painstaking solicitor. 








GRANITE STATE \NSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTSMOUTH, N. HM. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT, 1903. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Stocks and Bonds..... Snaseeenrseroeecesod $508,968.00 Unpaid Losses....... .sssseeee sees - $51,185-15 
EE EEE, ciiccccoticdesttceas s000seeesee 44,500.00 Reserved for Re-insurance............ 294,509. 90 
First mg ted y hey Batate..cccccee 6,800.00 All other Liabilities............seeesee. 7,179.86 
Cash in Bank an YS aa ee 47,46515 == Total Liabilities.... ......- vecce $352,874.91 
Interest accrued but not due..........-. 2,986.54 Capital Stock paid ep ained $200,000.00 +9 
Agents’ Balances, Net.. setae eeeeee serene 41,616 49 Net Surplus over all Liabil- 
Due from other Companies.....-.+++++. + __ 777.96 Regain ai eee aie aae 100.239 23 
WEE ctecacarcunaecons Mosse t camel $653,114.14 Surplus as regards Policyhotders.$300,239.23 

Depreciation in market value of invest- Incréase in Reserve ....+.-s00 eoeeeee $5,321.68 

DE ai vais: sarencankasseecurconbeews.s $47,291.22 Increase in unpaid losses............-. 22,821.49 
Decrease in uncollected premiums on Decrease in other liabilities....... ... 21,724.57 

account of item being entered net 

instead of gross as heretofore...... 21,429.44 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE—-INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 

This is to certifv, that on the eighteenth day of January, 1904, I completed a personal examination 
of the financial standing and condition on the thirty-first day of December, 1903, of the Granite State 
Fire Insurance Company, of the city of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, having appraised their securities 
and assets and compuied their liabilities, as set forth in the records of the office of the company and 


in the accounts of its Treasurer. 
Total Amount of Assets.......006 see-eee $653.114.14 
Total Am’t of Liabilities,except Capital 352,874.91 





{smat. | 


—— 


A summary of the result is as follows: 


Capital Stock Paid up in Cash......... 201,000.00 
Surp. above Cap. Stock &all Liabilities 100,239.23 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, [I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
Insurance Department, this eighteenth day of January, A. D., 19u4. 


JOHN C. LINEHAN, INSURANCE COMMISSIONER. 





PAID ARTICLES. 


The JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS invites the submis- 
sion of contributed matter which, if accepted, will be paid for by this 
magazine at regularly established rates. 

This offer extends to all who are engaged in the business of life and 
fire insurance, whether they may be great or small, prominent or obscure, 
or in whatever branch of the business they may be employed. There will 
be but two tests applied to every contribution, (1) the value of the idea, 
and (2) the form in which it is expressed. 


Manuscript submitted for cons‘ileration should be clearly written 
upon one side of the sheet and stamps for return postage should be 


enciosed. 





NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VERMONT 


Joseph A. DeBoer, President. Osman D. Clark, Secretary. 
James T. Phelps, Vice-Pres. H. M. Cutler, Treasurer. 
James B. Estee, 2nd Vice-Pres. C. E. Moulton, Actuary. 
Dr. A. B. Bisbee, Medical Director. 
F. A. Howland, Counsel. 





This Company held January 1, 1903, and gained 
during the past decade : 


Assets $8 25,335,030.36; Gain, 1894. 
Surplus, 2,584,763.70; Gain, 1584. 
Insurance, 118,3C!,698.00; Gain, 1024. 
Sells the Most Movlern, Profit-Sharing, Non-For- 
feitable Contracts of Life, Term, Endowment and 
Annuity Insurance. 


Good Agency Contracts for Reliable Men. 





JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES A. WELLMAN, State Agent, 
Pembroke Building, Manchester, N. H. 


GEORGE P. DEWEY. Gen’! Agent, 
33 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 





Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





James W. HO tt, President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
J. M. LEE, Actuary. 


TuHeEo. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rop’t H. DAVENPORT, Ass’t Sec’y. 





This Company, with its more than fifty years of 
successful and honorable practice, its solid finan- 
cial condition, its fair and liberal policies, all sub- 
ject to the Non-Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, 
commends itself to both policy-holder and agent. 








For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS & SON, General Agents, 
40 Water Street, . Boston, Mass. 











Life, Accident, Liability 
and Health Insurance. 


54th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
(Condensed ) 


AYT NA 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


The Leading Insurance Company in 
New England, and the Largest in 
the World Writing Life, Accident, 
Liability and Health Insurance. 


Assets January 1, 1904 .........02-00ee $68,155,179 01 
Premium receipts in 1903...........++. 11,733,253 87 
Interest receipts in 1903..............6. 2,825,620.69 
Total Receipts in 1903...........ee0.0.- 14,558,874.56 


Payments to Policyholders, in 1903. . 
Legal Reserve on Policies, and all 


6,562,153.05 


II oe opis cian cuanennnscué! daus 60,287,077.10 
Special Reserve, in addition to Re- 

serve above Given .........ceeeeseee 2,186,188.00 
Life Insurance issued and revived in 

19GB wccccccsercoscsccecccccccece cove 33,087,131.00 


Life insurance in force Jan. 1, 1903... 
Accident Insurance in force January 
EAN, coutecssiess chesvendeservels 208 ,617,238.00 
Guarante- Fund in Excess of Require- 
ments by Company's Standard....5,681,913.91 
Guarantee Fund in Excess of Legal 
Requirement. ........cccrccscccee 7,857 ,944.55 


Pat Pleyboiers €1.38 9.46 127.01 


Great Gains in Business 
During 1903. 


225,765,843.00 


Increase in Assets.......-.-.-..+. $4,661 ,633.28 
Increase in Excess Guarantee 

PRs ccccsccecee 6605s020s800000 181,412.86 
Increase in Premium Income.. 1,508,992.94 
Increase in Total Income........ 1,742,074.47 
Increase in Life insurance Is- 

GOI on ccccases, c6esssedes enswes 2,597,293.00 
Increase in Life Insurance in 

WORSO ccccsvcevecoe veers oseeenee 12,002,866.00 
Increase in Accidenot Insurance 

Si DG Rienovcccaseccescveseeseces 9,067 ,034.00 


CHESTER & HART, Managers, Life Department, 
60 Congress Street. 

HEBER BISHOP, Manager, Accident and Health 
Business. 

ARTHUR W. BURKE, General Agent, Liability 
Business, Junction Water and Kilby Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 





Publisher’s Notice. 


HE Annual Statements of a number of 
companies appear in this number of 
INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 








the JOURNAL OF 
Comment upon these statements is unneces- 
sary. By a 
natural law of selection the advertisements 
of the best companies only find their way 
By virtue 


They speak for themselves. 


into the colums of this magazine 
of the same selection these advertisements 
are always read by our readers and there- 
fore, again, by natural law, the value of 
the advertising is enhanced, and the space 
which is purchased is worth its full value 
to the purchaser. Advertising space in 
this magazine is worth paying for as ad- 


vertising alone. 








Every character, from date to signature, in 





sight, all of it, all of the time. 





Speediest Machine on the Market. 
Soft Touch. ... Neat Work. 


Tabulator conceded to be the best ever 
put on a writing machine, and for making 
up your monthly statements it will save 
you 100 per cent. of time. 


A trial does not cost you even an obligation. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER €0., 


206 Devonshire St. Telephone, 3001 Main. 








The Prudential Agent 


Has to offer a most 
varied line of Life and 
Investment Policies, 
on both Participating 
and Non-Participating 
Plans. 

He has a 


Most Advantageous 
Agency Contract with 
Liberal First Year 
and Renewal Commis- 
sions, The Company 
has Open Territory in 
which it desires good 
representatives, 


ENTIAL 


3 


MAS -THE 


TRENGTH OF, 


AMOUNTS 
100.000 ro $15 
For Particulars write: 


The Prudential Insurance: Company 


OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Newark, N. J. 


The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. I. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1903. .$82,833,726.16 
BED isin v0 nc ddnweevecaseue esse 76,178,960.43 
PE EA arts etucnbssnsoentianmenccunas 6,654,765.73 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 


Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 
POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 





Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
(Limited) 


OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 





The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 
Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
A STOCK COMPANY. 
Established 1836. Entered United States 1848 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1, 1903. 
Assets ° ‘ $11,232,031.3 
Liabilities . . ° : - 6,419, 828.35 
Surplus - 4,812,202.92 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 





JOHN C. PAIGE &CO. 


INSURANCE 


2ZOKILBY STREET 
BOSTON. 





THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
‘The Leading Industrial Insurance e Company in America.” 


Pays over Three Hundred « and Twenty Death Claims 
Daily. Insurance in Force of over $1,210,000,000 


Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 
plete knowledge of the details of the business by 
diligent studyand practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position inthe field. It is within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York Citv. 





Northern Assurance Co. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


UNITED STATES STATEDIENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets . $3,423,230.90 
All Liabilities, including heeere es . 1,998,616. 11 


Net Surplus in United States ; $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, SUB-MANAGER 





FORTY-SECOND YEAK 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York. 
GEORGE | E. IDE, President. 
Admitted Assets . “ $14,432,216 
$12,025,748 
983,060 
100,000 


Policy Reserves 
Dividend Endow ment F und 
Contingent Fund 


Net Surplus * m ° ‘ 


Insurance in force, $65, 258, 568 


$1,323,407 
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INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
United States Branch: 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Western Department: 
171 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Pacific Department: 
215 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sometimes a revision of policy forms means little. 
[t stands for 


Thoroughness 


in every detail in the changes that have been made 

, by the Union Mutual—re-arrangement of features, 
reduction of rates, liberalizing of rights, a contract 
modern to the highest notch. A policy that looks 
well, sells easily and pleases long. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


RicHarpbs, President. 
ARTHUR L. 


Frep E, 
Bates, ltce-P resident. 
Agents always desired —the kind who write 
policies and hold them 
Address either Epson D. Scorieip, Sx/?., 
way, New York City, or THorRNTON CHASE, 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


180 Broad- 
Supt., 84 





What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘‘the largest company ’’ ? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 


Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1903 
Liabilities . 
Surplus 


$30,960, 145.22 
28, 354,119.97 
2,606,025.25 


Definite paid-up and cash surrender values 
written in every policy. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 31 Milk Street. 
FRED. C. SANBORN, Manager. 








. Che ° 
Columbian National Life 
Insurance Zompany 


BOSTON, MASS. 


J 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


PERCY PARKER, President 
Wo. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen’] Manager 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 

ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 

WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 

FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 

John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire st 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


SS 


ol 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. 


A.C. ADAMS, Cc. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A.N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 





1849 


LARGEST 


FIRE-INSURANCE 


1904 


COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1849 


Charter Perpetual 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and [larine Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $2, 000, 000.00 


Annual Statemént, January 1, 1904 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Banksand Cash Items $393,562.28 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course 


of transmission < 508.198.78 
Rents and Accrued Interest 48,127.09 
Real Estate Uncumbered. 227,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 554,500.00 
Loans on Collateral Security . 14,875.00 
Bank Stocks, market value . 838,684.00 
Railroad Stocks, market value 2,349,150.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks, market value 922,250.00 
Railroad Bonds, market value. 174,010.00 
United States Bonds, market values 79,800.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds, market value 172,250.00 


Total Assets - $6,282,402.145 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock - $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance é 2,429,458.03 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims . 282,454.18 

Total Liabilities $4, 66, 912.21 
Net Surplus : 1,620,489.94 
Surplus as regards garioy: snolders 3,620,489.94 
Losses paid since organization - 32,215,930.24 


A. W. DAMON, Pres. CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres. W. J. MACKAY, Sec’y. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


Western Department, Chicago, Iliinois 
A. J. HARDING, Manager 

A. F. DEAN, Assistant Manager 

W. A. BLODGETT, 2d Assistant Manager 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 


AGENCIES IN ALL PROMINENT LOCALITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


BOSTON AGENTS: REED & BROTHER, 50 KILBY STREET 





54th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


National Life 


Insurance Co. 


(MUTUAL) 
Of [lontpelier, Vermont. 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 


JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-President. 
JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-President. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 


HARRY M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, M. D., Medical Director. 
CLARENCE E. MOULTON, Actuary. 


FRED A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


JANUARY 1, 


CASH Pane. 


PreshwiaS 4 usd cd. csecoeeavesavebcose $4,754,552.93 
Interest and Rents.....-...----+.++ 1,251,325.49 
Considerations for Annuities ..... 472.584 94 
Profit ACCOUDD «6466. ccc cesccces cee 3 2.049.98 

MEY bas tiae”. ehiisacd + bmtes.cao iss Wi $6,480,403.34 

ASSETS 

Bonds and Stocks........-.-..ee++++ $9,733,205.00 
Mortgages, First Liens....:......... 11,424,871.22 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes.. 3,827,384.15 
Real Estate, Book Value..........-- 1,435,144.13 
Loans on Collateral.........+.--+++. 22,000.00 
Cash, in Banks and Office.......... 825,198.78 
Interest and Rents dueand accrued 478,737.43 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums 613,859.03 
Due from Agents.....---+eseseeeeees . 3,448 23 

NE, via sik ap esha benny 0)4 keane $28,363,797 .97 


1904. 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Webie TCRAIIMIG, « 05 ving's sowescewsiveeesd $941,382.36 
Dividends and Annuities........... 254,533.27 
Endowments and Surrender Values 861,890.20 

Expenses, Taxes, Commissions and 
Premium on Bonds.............. 1,331,210.70 
TncOme. BOVE . oc% i... ceccesiecdeccs 3,091 446.81 
TRON so sbeabbasLevdedsisivwkeat $6,480,463.34 

LIABILITIES 

Insurance Reserves........-......++ $23,343,155.80 
Annuity Reserves...........:..ceee 1,462,787.15 
TEXGre ROGOTVOG: << ove. ccecstess doves 297,609.75 
Trust Fund Reserves.......... ..... 57,387.75 
Death Claims under adjustment.. 111,796.00 
SPIE Ac dec ns uses, abeegde Saetse ase 162,801.36 
BUrPlaBesscccre vsvcccecvccesceconces 2,928,310.16 
WINS 6525562 9s v5.2 oes Faas. deat $28,363,797 .97 


JAMES T. PHELPS & C0., State Agents, 159 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
JAMES A. WELLMAN, State Agent, Pembroke Building, Manchester, N. H. 
GEORGE P. DEWEY, General Agent, 33 Exchange Street, Portland, Me. 
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